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BLACK NAMED TO SPECIAL ASSISTANT 











WASHINGTON -- Reginald B. Brown, a labor relations specialist, has been named 






special assistant to Bernard E. DeLury, assistant secretary for employment standards. 


Brown, 37, will assist DeLury in a wide range of activities dealing with day-to- 






day and long-range operations of the Labor Department's Employment Standards Adminis- 









tration (ESA). The agency's responsibilities include enforcement of wage-hour legis- 






lation, administration of workers’ compensation programs, equal employment opportunity 






in federally involved contract work, as well as other laws, regulations and programs 





to protect the men, women and youth in the labor force. 






In effect, Brown will serve as a “trouble shooter." He will also conduct special 





projects and serve in various advisory committees. 







Brown was previously acting chief, Division of Management Services, of the 






Labor Department's Employment Standards Administration (ESA). 






He has also served in the Office of Field Operations and in the Office of Federal 






Contract Compliance, both in Washington, D.C. 






Brown joined the Labor Department in 1971 as a contract compliance officer with 






the regional headquarters in Boston. 


From 1969 to 1971, Brown was special assistant to Mayor Kevin White in Boston. 






Among his accomplishments there was development of the official equal employment 






opportunity provisions governing federal contracts and subcontracts for the city. 







Born in Wewark, N.J., Brown was raised in New York and Pennsylvania. 






He received his Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Pittsburgh and a 






master's degree in labor relations from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Brown lives in Reston, Va. 
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BRENNAN REPORTS 167,620 UNEMPLOYED HIRED 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS 


WASHINGTON--More than 75,000 unemployed persons were hired in January for public 
service jobs, raising the total hired since last June to 167,620, Labor Secretary 


7 


Peter J. Brennan has announced. 

“IT am gratified by the speeded-up effort of local government agencies in getting 
these people to work," the Secretary said, “and I feel certain now that our hiring 
goals in the months ahead will be met." 

The hirings were based on Labor Department allocations of $1.75 billion since 
June 1974 to 403 prime sponsors representing cities, counties, states, and combinations 
of such units. 

Secretary Brennan said the average man-year costs for the bulk of the hirees 
were estimated at about $8,200, or about $400 more than original estimates made eight 


months ago. More than 300,000 jobless may be hired with funds presently appropriated. 


There are 37,0C9 persons working under provisions of the old Emergency Employment 


Act of 1971; 87,460 persons working under Title II uf the Comprehensive Employment Act 


(CETA); and 43,160 persons under Title VI of CETA. 
Characteristics of the people hired for public service jobs, in terms of age, 

sex, education, race, and veterans status were developed from a study of Title II 
participants in the program during the latter half of 1974. It shows that: 

62 percent were in the age bracket of 22 to 44. 

23 percent were under 22 years of age. 

15 percent were 45 and older. 

33 percent were women. 

74 percent had 12 or more grades of education. 

percent were white. 


percent were Vietnam-era veterans. 


(MORE ) 
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A sampling of six prime sponsor program models shows a wide variance in program 
composition and direction: 

1. The Pima-Tucson Consortium in Arizona is funding jobs for less than 12 months. 
Jobs are created for six months for 159 persons making it possible to hire twice the 
number immediately. 

2. North Dakota funded 600 new jobs for six months with all these workers sched- 
uled for transition to permanent jobs. The state legislature recently raised the 
ceiling on number of state jobs and these workers will be installed in permanent jobs 
by July 1. 

3. Chicago's Title VI allotment of $11.1 million will provide jobs for over 
1,000 people in various agencies, including 85 in the transit authority, 120 in the 
board of education, 50 in the housing authority, and 50 in the Illinois Department of 
Public Aid (all to be filled by welfare recipients). 

4. Eighty-five (about 20 percent) of the Broward (Fla.) Manpower Council's 
jobs are with private non-profit community-based organizations. Planners felt the 
need in this sector was just as great as in the public sector. 

5. Atlanta is also using private non-profit groups -- the Police Athletic 
League and the Urban Leaque, for instance -- as work sites for CETA participants, who 
remain city-county employees. 


6. Baltimore hired nearly 300 persons (more than half veterans) during a two- 


week period in January. Formed into "Impact Public Service Teams," they were able to 
provide the manpower for services needed but often delayed because of city personnel 
Shortages -- jobs such as painting and repairing police and fire stations, installing 
ramps for the handicapped at major intersections, painting cross-walks, and clearing 


underbrush in parks. 
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BLACKS IN LABOR FORCE WITH HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA _UP_SIGNIF ICANTLY 


a 


WASHINGTON -- The proportionof blacks in the labor force with at least a high 
schoo! diploma increased from 35 to 54 percent during the decade ending in March 1974. 

This and other findings are reported in a special labor force report, "Educational 
Attainment of Workers, March 1974," in a recent issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The article is by Beverly J. McEaddy, a social science research analyst with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Blacks and whites, the article points out, have both gained in median educational 
attainment over the 10-year period. 

The proportion of the white labor force with at least a high school diploma 
increased from 59 to 70 percent -- 11 percentage points, compared with the 19 percentage 
point increase for blacks. 

The article adds that an increasing number of Americans have been developing 
their skills and potential earning power through additional education, and these workers 
are, therefore, in a relatively better position to take advantage of developing job 
opportunities than were their counterparts ten years ago. 

About 69 percent of the almost 90 million persons in the civilian labor force, 
aged 16 years and older have completed four years of high school, including about 15 
percent who had completed four years or more of college. 

The summary report shows that from 1964 to 1974, the number of persons in the 
labor force with 4 years or more of high school reached 62.1 million an increase of 
22.7 million. 


The Monthly Labor Review is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 at $1.90 a copy ($22.35 a year subscription) 


ind from regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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LANGUAGE SKILLS A VALUABLE SUPPLEMENT 
TO OTHER JOB TALENTS, REPORT SHOWS _ 





WASHINGTON -- A marketable skill--pius knowledge of a foreiqn langquage--give a 


person an added advantage in finding an interesting job. 


Some of the possibilities are reported by Lucille J. Honig and Richard |. Brod 
in the article, "Foreign Languages and Careers," in the winter issue of the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly. 

The article says it is not only in foreign commerce that languages are needed. 

In recent years, certain ethnic groups reached a state of self-awareness, and for them 
preservation of their cultural traditions, lifestyles and language became a major 
concern. 

Spanish, for example, is no longer a "foreign" language, but truly a second 
language in many parts of the country. 

The reality, and the value, of a diverse and multilinqual society has become 
accepted as a fact of American life, the article points out. 

The article describes various occupations requiring foreign language skills. 

It says employers’ needs vary widely with regard to the degree of skili and the language 
or languages sought. 

America must become equipped to deal extensively with foreign countries in 
commerce and industry, according to the authors, who say the extent of involvement and 
number of languages needed continue to expand. 

Bilingual employees are needed to meet both local conmunity needs and to satisfy 
the demands of international business. 

One of the largest markets for bilingual personnel is the secretarial and clerical 
area in business, service, cultural and qovernment organizations. This is especially 


so in areas where there is a heavy concentration of minority group persons. 


(MORE ) 
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Language skills are also an asset in the legal field, library science, journalism 
and publishing, science, and social work. 

The federal government, the article states, is the largest employer of persons 
with language skills, both in the United States and abroad. Major government employers 
include the State Department, Agency for International Development and service-oriented 
organizations such as the Peace Corps and VISTA. 

In industries connected with travel and tourism, efforts are being made to over- 


come the language barrier by placing bilingual and multilingual personnel in a variety 


of positions and by creating new services that require employees with language skills. 


The American Revolution Bicentennial promises to attract even more foreign tourists, 
the article adds. 
The Occupational Outlook Quarterly, a publication of the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Subscription price per year is $4.30 domestic, $5.40 foreign. A single copy 


is $1.15. 
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HEALTH BENEFIT COVERAGE OF LAID-OFF WORKERS 
REPORTED IN NEW LABOR DEPARTMENT STUDY 

WASHINGTON -- When workers lose their jobs they also usually lose health insurance 
protection for themselves and their families, either immediately or within a month. 

A new Bureau of Labor Statistics study of health plans reported to the U.S. 
Department of Labor also shows that benefits stop within 3 months even for the minority 
whose coverage extends into their layoffs. 

Two-fifths of the workers covered by the employment-related health benefit plans 
--11.4 million workers out of the 28.4 million in the BLS study--can expect their benefits 
to continue for at least one month. 

The remaining three-fifths are in plans which make no specific mention of the 
effects of a layoff on their coverage. 


Benefits in those plans usually continue until the end of the period for which the 


premium has been paid, normally until the end of the month in which a layoff occurred. 


Occasionally, collective bargaining agreements or company policies provide for continuation 
of benefits despite the absence of a plan provision. 
Since the extensions of coverage in the study relate only to group coverage 
stemming from an employment relationship, they do not include individual coverage to 
which employees may frequently convert at their own expense without a physical examination. 
About half of the workers in plans extending coverage for at least one month during 
layoff would have their benefits continued for 3 or more months, and a fifth for 1 or 
months. Most of the remaining workers are either in plans that continue benefits for as 
long as supplemental unemployment benefits are collected or for various periods depending 
on seniority. 
Aimost four-fifths of the workers in plans extending health coverage during layoff 
are in plans that make no immediate change in the method of financing. For three out of 
four of these workers the entire cost of health benefit coverage is borne by the employer 


during employment as well as during at least the first month of layoff. 


(MORE ) 
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Virtually all of the other workers belong to plans requiring them to assume the 
full cost of their coverage. During active employment their employers paid part or all 
of the cost. 

Workers in plans completely paid for by the employer most frequently have their 
coverage continued for at least the first month of layoff More than 2 out of 5 workers 
with solely employer-financed benefits during active employment are in plans providing 
this protection but only | out of 5 of those in plans with jointly financed benefits 
are in such plans. 

About half the workers with health coverage in manufacturing industries and 3 out 
of 10 of those in nonmanufacturing are in plans extending health benefits for one month 
or longer. At least 1 out of 2 participants in health benefit plans in mining and 
transportation and public utilities and almost 2 out of 5 of those in contract con- 
Struction have this protection. 

The preliminary findings in this report are the results of the Bureau's study of 
a probability sample of plans covering workers in the private sector of the economy 


which have at least 26 active worker participants, tnat stem from an employment relation- 


Ship, and that were filea with the Labor Department under the Welfare and Pension ?lans 


Disclosure Act. 
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LABOR TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING: JANUARY 1975 





WASHINGTON -- Factory layoffs rose sharply in January, continuing their upward 

, trend, while total accessions increased for the first time in eight months, according 

to preliminary figures reported by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
New hires and quits both posted further declines. 

Total accessions to manufacturers payrolls, which include new hires, recalls, and 
transfers from other establishments within the same company, were 32 per 1,000 workers 
in January, compared with 30 per 1,000 in December. This increase probably reflects 
workers being recalled from short-term layoffs. 

New hires declined 2 per 1,000 to a seasonally adjusted level of 16 per 1,000 
below their January 1974 level. 

Quits continued their decline to 14 per 1,000 workers (seasonally adjusted), their 
lowest level since June 1964. The quit rate, which partially reflects worker assessment 
of job opportunities, was 10 per 1,000 below its level a year ago, the greatest decline 
over a year since September 1970. 

At 35 per 1,000 workers, the layoff rate was the highest since March 1958 and 
was 24 per 1,000 workers more than its levei a year ago. This was the greatest increase 


over a year since May 1949, 
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SALARY LEVEL DEFINING MANAGERIAL, 
PROFESSIONAL WORKERS INCREASED 


WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Labor Department will boost the salary requirements that 
exempt managerial and professional employees from federal minimum wage and overtime pay 
provisions. 

Effective April 1, 1975, executive and administrative employees will have to meet 
a “salary test" of $155 a week in order to be exempt from pay provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The current salary test is $125. 

Professional employees will have to earn salaries of at least $170 a week--up 
from $140--in order to be exempt. 

The new rates, which appeared in the Federa! Register Feb. 19, reflect the rise 
in the cost of living since the last salarv tests were established in 1970. 


The salary test is combined with an evaluation of an employee's duties and 


responsibilities to decide whether he or she is exempt. 


Even where the salary test is met, the employee will not be exempt unless the 


duties tests are also met. 
The rates will remain in effect until completion of a nationwide Labor Department 
study during 1975 to determine whether further revision is necessary. Exact timetable 


for the study is not yet established. 
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CHANGING ECONOMIC, SOCIAL TRENDS 
TO INCREASE DEMAND FOR SERVICE WORKERS 


(One of a Series) 





WASHINGTON -- An increased demand for service workers over the next decade will 
result from a growing population, expanding business activity, more leisure time and 
rising income levels. 

So predict two labor economists in the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BLS). 

In an article published in the Winter 1974 issue of the BLS Occupational Outlook 
Quarterly, Neal Rosenthal and Hall Dillion say jobs for all service workers, except private 
household workers, will increase by 1985. 

Total employment of service workers--who encompass occupations ranging from law 
enforcement officers to beauty operators and waiters--is expected to rise from 1] million 
in 1972 to 13.4 million in 1985. 

Private household workers, however, are projected to decrease from 1.4 million in 


1972 to 1.1 million in 1985. 








Dear Consumer 


CAPsule Review 
Of Consumer Aid 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


If you have a problem with a product you have 
purchased, what can you do? 

The first step is to contact the store where you 
bought the item or the company that made it. But 
if that doesn’t work, what do you do? 


To help consumers solve 
their complaints quickly and 
effectively, several industries 
and associations have devel- 
oped new complaint-handling 
programs. 

@ Four industries — ap- 
pliances, carpets and rugs, 
furniture and automobiles— 
have set up consumer action 
panels (CAPs) to help con- 
sumers who can’t get their 
complaints resolved by re- 
tailers or manufacturers. If 
you have such a complaint, 
send all pertinent data (prob- 
lem, name of manufacturer, 
retail store, date of purchase, 
and copies of all correspond- 
ence concerning the matter) 
to the CAP involved. Your 
letter will be sent to the 
manufacturer, and he will 
have to inform the CAP of 
the action he has taken. If 
you are not satisfied, the 
panel will render a decision. 

MACAP (Major Appli- 
ance Consumer Action 
Panel), 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill. 60606. 

CRICAP (Carpet and 
Rug Institute Consumer Ac- 
tion Panel), Box 1568, Dal- 
ton, Ga, 30720. 

FICAP (Furniture In- 
dustry Consumer Advisory 
Panel), Box 951, High Point, 
N.C. 27261. 

AutoCAP uses local and 
state panels organized under 
the auspices of National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Associa- 
tion (NADA). There are 19 
local AutoCAPs in operation. 
To find out if there is one 
in your area, contact your 
state or local automobile 


trade association or write 
NADA, 2000 K St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


@ Council of Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus has developed 
a National Consumer Arbi- 
tration Program under which 
participating local BBBs of- 
fer free arbitration to con- 
sumers and businessmen. For 
details, contact your local 
Better Business Bureau or 
Council of Better Business 
Bureaus, 1150 17th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


@ American Arbitration 
Association has also estab- 
lished an arbitration program 
to settle consumer disputes. 
The association has set up a 
National Center for Dispute 
Settlement, 1212 16th St., 
N.W., Washingtdn, D.C. 
20036, with regional centers: 


Boston Center for Dispute 
Settlement 

294 Washington St. 

Boston, Mass. 02108 


Philadelphia Center for Dis- 
pute Settlement 

400 Witherspoon Building 

Walnut & Juniper Sts. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 


Rochester Center for Dis- 
pute Settlement 

36 W. Main St. 

Rochester, N.Y. 14614 


San Francisco Center for 
Dispute Settlement 

1 Kearney St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 94108 


Cleveland Center for Dis- 
pute Settlement 

215 Euclid Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Passage af the Equal Pay Act of 1963 marked a significant breakthrough in helping 

women workers, according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

Under the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, workers have the right to 
request information from their employers concerning hazards or toxic substances in 
workplaces according to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

# # # 

Authorized representatives of workers have the right to accompany compliance 
officers of the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
on inspection tours and to point out hazardous conditions. 

# # # 

‘Workers can request inspection of their workplaces by submitting a complaint to 
the nearest office of the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. 

# # # 

Any person or group may ask the U.S. Department of Labor in writing for a new or 

modified occupational safety or health standard. 


# # # 
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